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The why of Monsanto 
Calcium Phosphates 


Modern diets —even though rich in vitamins — often do 
not provide all the calcium and phosphate the body nor- 
mally needs. ; 
To guard against this possible dietary deficiency, many 
manufacturers add Monsanto calcium phosphates to flours, e 
breads, cereal foods, salt, and even sugar. This supplies a | 
reserve the body needs, regardless of age or sex. For, es 
calcium phosphate is the principal element the body uses ) 
to build bone and tooth structure during infancy and child- la 
hood. Also, it is essential throughout adult life, if bones, 


teeth and tissue are to remain strong and healthy. fo 
Here is just another of the many ways Monsanto benefits er 
everyone, every day —this time through the chemistry of Nn 
health and life itself. ne 
. MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, ST. LOUIS 4 be 
District Offices: Akron, Birmingham, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, _ 
Dayton, Detroit, Los Angeles, Montreal, New York, San Francisco, Seattle, W 


Springfield, Toronto. 
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Monsanto's elemental phosphorous, of better than 99.9% purity, is the Animals instinctively choose foods rich in calcium phosphates. That's why 























source of Monsanto's calcium phosphates. These phosphates are pure white, livestock thrives when supplied with “salt blocks” fortified with Monsanto —_ 
tasteless, odorless. calcium phosphate. wal 
Dav 
Uses of . 
Monsanto Calcium Phosphates Monsanto Calcium Phosphates What's YOUR Problem? usec 
If you manufacture food prod- ist 
To supply calcium and phosphorous CALCIUM PHOSPHATE, MONO ucts or medicinals that can be fin 
as mineral supplements for foods... CALCIUM PHOSPHATE, DI profitably enriched with cal- se 
leavening agents... enriched flours cium Met yo eee Mon- - 
altel : CALCIUM PHOSPHATE, TRI <a santo... Or, if you have any but 1 
self-rising, phesphated plain flour ? 1 C problem beyond the field of . 
prepared flour... baking powder CALCIUM PHOSPHATE, X-C J di yi ah foods, you may find an answer : 
medicinals... polishing agent in (extra rich in calcium) RVING INDUSTRY WHICH SERVES MANKIN in Monsanto's many hundreds aa 
tooth paste and tooth powder...to CALCIUM PYROPHOSPHATE of chemicals and plastics. t 
prevent “caking” in salt and sugar. 
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ATOMIC ENERGY 


Science News Letter for July 27, 1946 


Control Fear, Not Fission 


Attitudes of people, not control of fissionable ma- 
terials, are the real problem, atomic energy meeting is told. 
UNO must stop world’s rush for uranium. 


» IF IT HAS not become apparent as 

a result of the sessions of the UNO 

atomic energy commission in New York, 

the nonofhcial and more outspoken atom- 
energy meeting in Washington has 
ade this clear: 

The real problem is not the control 
of the fission of the plutonium atom, but 
the control of the attitudes, feelings and 
emotions of peoples of various nations. 

Secretary of Commerce Henry A. Wal- 
lace put it this way: 

“The immediate purpose of any plan 
for control of atomic energy is to put an 
end to the possibility of a state of inter- 
national hysteria and fear in which other 
negotiations will become so difficult as to 
be impossible.” 

The immediate purpose in Secretary 
Wallace’s view is not to solve the whole 
problem of war but to avoid the possi- 
bility of a surprise war which could kill 
millions of persors in a night. 

Those who continue to prepare for 
total war in an atomic world in the belief 
that this is the best security for peace 
were told by Dr. Norman H. Dawes of 
Carnegie Institute of Technology that 
all those who have so believed and acted 
have shortly found themselves in armed 
conflict. 

“There is an alarming loss of faith for 
democratic living,” he warned the In- 
stitute on World Control of Atomic En- 
ergy, “and the resultant mental and spir- 
itual climate is not at all assuring to men 
of good will.” 

Hungry, desperate, undernourished 
human beings will fail to comprehend 
the issues at stake or take those mea- 
sures for the control of atomic power in 
which alone there is world security, Dr. 
Dawes declared. 

The power of the nucleus must be 
used, Dr. Philip Morrison, atomic physi- 
ist of Los Alamos, New Mexico, and 
Cornell University, declared, “to change 
not only the forces with which we deal 
but the relations among men themselves.” 

Secretary Wallace told the institute 
that “the people cry for new and revo- 
‘utionary measures to control new and 

lutionary dangers,” and that “there 

s been criticism of statesmen and dip- 


lomats for being too slow in buckling 
down to real work on these problems.” 

There is no doubt, Secretary Wallace 
continued, that there will be eventual 
revolutions in our industrial life. But he 
urged that we must not take a whole 
generation to realize and act upon the 
implications of this new age. Because, as 
he put it, “we simply cannot afford to 
waste that much time.” 

A world search for uranium is 
being carried out on a scale surpassing 
that of the gold rush of *49. 

An international rush for the raw ma- 
terial for atomic bombs and atomic en- 
ergy is underway even though it is hid- 
den from view, W. A. Higinbotham, 
chairman of the Federation of American 
Scientists, told the atomic energy insti- 
tute. 

The UNO atomic energy commission 
must stop this atomic arms race before 
it can go about solving other major prob- 
lems, Mr. Higinbotham warned. 

If political and technical controls 
against the nations of the world making 
bombs is not achieved, we must to a 
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large extent give up our cities, he de- 
clared, 

The official U. S. Strategic Bombing 
Survey issued by the White House and 
buried under OPA and Bikini news, Mr. 
Higinbotham said, pictured the nation 
“running for cover and burrowing like 
moles so fantastically as to seem almost 
unbelievable.” 

Already, Mr. Higinbotham said, ner- 
vous people are going to fortune tellers 
to ask where they will be safe, economic 
advisers are recommending rural prop- 
erty as safe investments, and bills in 
Congress to replace the government if 
destroyed overnight receive serious con- 
sideration. 

Expressing confidence that people all 
over the world will support the U. S. 
proposals for international control if they 
get the facts, Mr. Higinbotham also said 
that the attitude of humanity toward 
war should change because of the atomic 
bomb menace. 


The House Talks on Control 
> THE McMAHON bill for the con- 


trol of atomic energy (Sen. 1717) was 
the principal subject of debate in- the 
House of Representatives last week. Op- 
ponents of the bill attempted (1) to kill 
it outright, (2) to delay matters indefi- 
nitely, leaving atosnic energy control in 
the hands of the Army, and (3) to have 
the bill returned to (Turn to Page 53) 





NEW RECORD—This AAF R-5 Sikorsky helicopter is holder of the new 
world’s record for long distance flight set at Air Materiel Command, Wright 
Field, Ohio. It was flown from Wright Field to Boston. 
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Excavations In Mexico 


Enormous stone heads and monuments of mysterious 
origin discovered. The basalt from which they were made 


is not native to the section. 


See Front Cover 


> FIVE COLOSSAL stone heads, one 
frowning and the others placidly viewing 
the world, have been brought to light in 
the jungles of southern Mexico, 

These newly-discovered great stone 
heads were found among the remains of 
a prehistoric Indian ceremonial center 
excavated this spring by an expedition of 
the National Geographic Society and the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

‘These gigantic heads represent the 
best group of monuments we have ever 
found,” Dr. Matthew W. Stirling of the 
Smithsonian Institution, expedition lead- 
er, stated upon his return. Although sim- 
ilar to other basalt heads found by the 
expedition in previous seasons, these 
found in the archaeological site known as 
San Lorenzo are better preserved and 
have finer carvings. 

The picture on the front cover of this 
Science News Letrer from the National 
Geographic Society, shows the first 
colossal head taken out by the expedi- 
tion. It is classed as a number one head 
and is one of the two largest, measuring 
nine feet in length. This head is one of 
the best made and best preserved of the 
La Venta type. Dr. Stirling and Dr. 
Drucker are standing beside the head. 

Word that a colossal stone head was in 
this region reached the expedition at 
work in Chiapas, through friendly na- 
tives. A comparatively new village had 
grown up in the section, and in cutting 
a trail, the natives stumbled across a 
fallen head six to eight inches below the 
surface. As stone was not often found in 
this region, the natives curiously scraped 
stone eye looked up 
at them. By the time the expedition 
reached the site last year, another basalt 
head had been unearthed by the natives. 
Several other large ones were located, 
but no excavation was done at that time. 


off the top soil. 


This spring the expedition unearthed 
24 monuments within an area of only a 
square mile. Some are ten feet high and 
weigh an estimated 40 or 50 tons; others 
are little more than life size and weigh 
but a few hundred pounds. They were 
all found several miles from the tiny vil- 


lage responsible for their discovery. 

None of the gigantic stone heads, how- 
ever, were in the place they had been 
set up originally. Succeeding generations 
of natives who did not regard them with 
the same awe as their creators had prob- 
ably rolled them into ravines or hollows 
to get them out of the way. 

Little is known about the history of 
the gigantic figures or who they repre- 
sent. Another mystery is how they got to 
this site along the Rio Chiquito, about 
60 miles inland from the Gulf of Mexico. 
The basalt from which they were carved 
did not come from that section, but must 
have been quarried at least 75 miles to 
the north. The San Lorenzo community 
is believed to have existed between 500 
and 800 A. D. It is one of three major 
sites representing the La Venta civiliza- 
tion under investigation during the last 
few years. 
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MEDICINE 


New Better Epilepsy 
Medicines Coming 


> NEW AND better medicines for epi- 
lepsy are coming, Dr. Jerry C. Price of 
the Neurological Institute, New York, 
declared when he appeared as guest of 
Watson Davis, director of Science Serv- 
ice, on the Adventures in Science pro- 
gram over CBS. 

First of the new medicines coming to 
help the 750,000 epileptics in the nation 
is mesantoin. This will be on the market 
soon, Dr. Price stated. It is a sister drug 
of the hydantoin series which includes 
phenytoin sodium, commonly known as 
dilantin. Like dilantin, mesantoin con- 
trols convulsions in “grand mal”, the 
big illness epilepsy, but it does not cause 
swelling of the gums as dilantin does in 
some patients, especially children. 

Next to come as epilepsy remedies 
may be chemicals of the enzyme class 
which play important parts in body 
chemistry. The possibility of using these 
as epilepsy remedies appears especially 
significant because they may directly at- 
tack the cause of epilepsy, whereas other 
chemicals only check the convulsions 
which are a symptom of the disease. 


Development of an enzyme attack on 
epilepsy goes back to the glutamic acid 
treatment introduced in 1942 by Dr. 


Price and Drs. Heinrich Waelsch and 
Tracy J. Putnam at the Neurological 
Institute. Subsequently, Dr. David Nach 
mansohn, of Yale, found that glutamic 
acid was linked to acetylcholine metabo- 
lism. Acetylcholine had been previously 
shown to cause convulsions. Dr. Nach 
mansohn has since discovered the en- 
zyme and co-enzyme systems of acety- 
choline metabolism. 

“The chemical structures of these en 
zymes,” Dr. Price said, “indicate the en 
zyme may be used in the treatment oi 
grand mal and the coenzyme in the 
treatment of petit mal types of epilepsy.’ 
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World Health Problems 


Health-restoring tasks of World Health Organization 
include prevention of epidemics, centers for typing disease, 


and surveys on malaria. 


> HALF A DOZEN urgent health re- 
storing and perhaps life saving tasks face 
the World Health Organization now be- 

g planned by the United Nations 
Health Assembly in New York. 

Studies of the migrations of infantile 
varalysis and of fluctuations in the se- 
verity of polio epidemics need to be 
made. 

Maps need to be made showing the 
amount in countries round the world of 
virus diseases, such as atypical pneumo- 
nia and infectious hepatitis, known to the 
layman as jaundice. 

Diseases like diphtheria, dysentery and 
influenza should be routinely typed in 
as many centers as possible. The new 
influenza vaccine gives protection against 
types A and B ‘flu virus, but health 
authorities need to know, before advis- 
ing vaccination of a population, whether 
A, B, or some other type is starting up 
in epidemic form. 

On tuberculosis, venereal diseases and 
disorders resulting from malnutrition, ex- 
tensive information must be gathered so 
authorities will know the problems to 
be faced and overcome. 

New surveys on malaria are needed. 

These necessary postwar tasks for pre- 
venting epidemics in Europe are out- 
lined by Knud Stowman, chief of 
UNRRA’s epidemiological information 
service. Reading his report, it is clear 


AERONAUTICS 


that they are the sort of tasks the World 
Health Organization may be expected to 
take on, though Mr. Stowman does not 
himself make that suggestion. 

When plans were drawn up for a new 
international health organization after 
World War I, he points out, not enough 
data were available for an exact appraisal 
of the epidemic situation in the whole 
of Europe. The situation is much better 
at present. The records, though in some 
countries less complete than before the 
outbreak of World War II, have been 
put to good use. 

“The epidemic situation would cer- 
tainly have been far worse than it is, 
and also far more uncomfortable to 
countries which had to protect them- 
selves,” Mr. Stowman declares, had not 
these records been made available. 

“We may go back 300 years to the 
end of the Thirty Years War to find 
misery and social chaos comparable to 
that now prevailing in many parts of 
Central and East-Central Europe. Even 
so, material destruction is far greater 
now than then.” 

Modern preventive medicine alone, he 
declares, has prevented a 300-year re- 
lapse in the epidemic situation, As it is, 
the relapse has been to 50 years ago, 
when diphtheria and typhoid fever domi- 
nated and tuberculosis was epidemic. 
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Supersonic Flight Suit 


> A PRESSURE suit that will support 
life in a vacuum and allow for complete 
mobility has been developed by the Army 
Air Forces for high-altitude, supersonic 
flight. The new suit will be available in 
two years, Brig. Gen. Malcolm C. Grow, 
air surgeon for the AAF and inventor of 
the famous flak suit used in World War 
Il, predicted. 

Gen. Grow said the new suit was de- 
signed to protect airmen from possible 
rupture of pressurized cabins at extreme- 
ly high altitudes. He said that the ulti- 
mate development for safe escape from 

igh speed planes at high altitude would 


be a pressurized cabin or capsule that 
can be ejected with the person inside. 
This capsule would have its own para- 
chute. 

Tests have shown, he reported, that 
airmen can be forcibly ejected from a 
plane only up to a maximum speed of 
450 miles per hour. After that, the hu- 
man body cannot withstand the terrific 
pressure of the air. 

Identifying future high-speed planes 
will pose another problem, the air sur- 
geon said. He announced that tests are 
now being made with films at the School 
of Aviation Medicine, Randolph Field, 
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Tex., to determine how fast a plane can 
be identified by the human eye. The 
films show a plane flying at 350 miles 
per hour and are stepped up to 1400 mph. 

Describing the difficulties encountered 
in developing new equipment for chang- 
ing conditions, Gen. Grow cited the 
light-weight AAF flak helmet as an ex- 
ample of improved equipment for pro- 
tecting airmen. The flak helmet, using 
cold-rolled manganese steel instead of 
the heat process used in the M-1 infan- 
try helmet, was produced only after 
many months of study, he said. 
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ANIMAL NUTRITION 


Corn Tassels Good Feed 
For Poultry, Livestock 


> CORN TASSELS, normally discarded 
after being clipped from plants in pro- 
ducing seed for hybrid corn, make ex- 
cellent feed for poultry and livestock. 

Tassels taken just before pollen begins 
to shed contain approximately 12 times 
the vitamin A, eight times the vitamin 
Bo, twice the vitamin B,, three times the 
niacin and three times the pantothenic 
acid potency of corn kernels. The pro- 
tein level is also almost twice that of 
corn, J. M. Van Lanen, F. W. Tanner, 
Jr., and Shirley E. Pfeiffer of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture discovered 
by analyzing tassels at the Northern 
Regional Research Laboratory in Peoria, 
Ill. 

Although tassels comprise a relatively 
small part of the corn plant, an acre 
of corn planted for hybrid seed produc- 
tion is estimated to yield around 270 
pounds of dry tassels. Thousands of tons 
of feed material could be saved each 
year by collecting these tassels that, in 
producing hybrid corn, must be removed 
before the pollen begins to shed. 
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the House Committee on Military At 
fairs for further consideration. None of 
these attempts succeeded. 

Ten amendments were voted. Their 
general effects are: (1) to increase the 
weight of military representation on the 
Control Commission, (2) to relax some 
what the provisions for government own- 
ership of all patents pertaining to the 
production of atomic energy, and (3) 
to increase security precautions. The 
amended bill went to a conference com- 
mittee of the Senate and House. 
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ANOTHER ANGLE—I mage of a drop of water as seen through goniometer 
eyepiece. Cross hair measures contact angle of the edge of the drop as it 
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stands on an oil-protected surface of steel. 


MEDICINE 


Vitamin E for Purpura 


> SUCCESS IN vitamin E treatment of 
purpura is reported by Drs. Floyd Skel- 
ton, Evan Shute, H. G. Skinner and R. 
A. Waud, of the University of Western 
Ontario. 

Purpura is a relatively rare and some- 
times fatal disorder in which purple 
patches appear on the skin because of 
hemorrhage and accumulation of blood 
under the skin. A tendency to bleed eas- 
ily is another symptom, though the dis- 
ease is not identical with hemophilia. 
The cause in most cases is unknown, 
though one form of purpura may come 
from certain drug intoxications, For 
some patients, removal of the spleen has 
brought about recovery. 

Among the five patients helped by the 
vitamin E treatment, one had already 
had the spleen removed without being 
helped by this surgical measure. Besides 
these five, the doctors report great clini- 
cal improvement in one man in the last 
stages of purpura and aplastic anemia 
associated with advanced lymphosar- 
coma, a cancerous disease. 

Three women who bruised easily and 
suffered from excessive uterine bleeding 
were also helped. 

The effect of the vitamin E treatment 
appeared within one to two weeks, but 
the treatment must be continued for long 


periods, if not indefinitely. 

The report of this work, appearing in 
the American scientific publication Sei- 
ence (June 28), follows closely a report 
in the British publication, Nature (June 
8), of Dr. Shute and associates of success 
with vitamin E in treatment of one form 
of heart disease. 

This vitamin has been popularly 
known as an anti-sterility or fertility 
vitamin because in rats, at least, it is 
essential for reproduction. 
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Steel-Protecting Oils 
Tested With Water Drop 


> THE ANGLE made by the edge of a 
drop of water, on a surface protected 
against rusting by oil, is being used to 
determine the value of the coating as a 
rust preventive, scientists of the Shell Oil 
Company state. 

The method was devised by them, and 
they claim it to be a quick and reliable 
way to determine the effectiveness of rust 
protection oils. 

When a drop of water is put on an 
oil-coated metal surface, it may remain 
nearly spherical flattened only on the 
under side, or it may flatten out broadly. 





Laboratory tests, the scientists say, show 
that it flattens out more on a coating of 
good rust-preventive oil than it does on 
oil coatings of poor protection, 

The more the drop of water flattens 
the smaller is the angle made by its upper 
surface with the base on which it rests 
An angle of five to ten degrees means that 
the coating will probably give protection 
four times as long as when the angle i: 
from 50 to 55 degrees. 

To measure the angle, a special micro 
scope is used. There are other factors it 
rust-protection oils that must be take: 
into consideration. This method, how 
ever, is a rapid simple control test in th« 
formulation of oil protective coatings. 
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ORDNANCE 


Silent ‘“‘“Machine-Gun” 
Built in Laboratory 


> A SILENT “machine-gun” built from 
electronic apparatus used in radios aided 
wartime research on the temperatures 
of gun barrels during firing. 

The electronic device which simulated 
a machine-gun and fired over long ranges 
without noise was fitted with simple 
electrical meters to record the tempera 
tures at different rates of firing. 

Precise information to allow longer life 
and greater firing accuracy for actual 
machine-guns was obtained by using the 
device, Dean M. P. O’Brien of the Col- 
lege of Engineering, University of Cali- 
fornia, reported. 
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MEDICINE 


Penicillin To Save Unborn 
Babies From Syphilis 


> BABIES THAT get syphilis before 
they are born will be cured before they 
are born by means of penicillin, if ex- 
pectations of Dr. John H. E. Woltz and 
Miss Marjorie M. Wiley, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania School of Medicine, 
are fulfilled. 

Penicillin given to the mother reaches 
the unborn baby with its syphilis-healing 
power as early as the tenth week after 
conception, these scientists report in the 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation (July 27). 

Arsenical drugs previously used t 
treat syphilis in adults and in _ babies 
before birth does not, so far as is known, 
reach the unborn baby’s body before the 
latter half of pregnancy. Even then not 
enough of the drug may reach the baby 


to cure syphilis. 
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ENG NEERING 


Plans for Safer Living 


Engineers prove that oxygen pumped into water 
aids purification; same wind-resistance principle applies to 
bridges and planes; more and better highways needed. 


> PUMPING AIR into polluted rivers 
aids purification, the American Society 
of Civil Engineers meeting in Spokane 
was told by Prof. Richard G. Tyler of 
the University of Washington. 

He cited the successful experiments of 
the past three summers at Park Falls, 
Wisc., where one and a half tons of oxy- 
gen a day was discharged into the waters 
of the Flambeau river. The result was 
shortening “to a considerable degree the 
length of stream utilized for the oxida- 
tion of the waste,” he said, and it served 
to prevent nuisances caused by bacteria. 

“Experience indicates,” he said, “that 
the stream is a more efficient purification 
plant than presently used artificial meth- 
ods of treatment.” But, he added, the 
process is too slow for practical applica- 
tion unless air is added to the water to 
supplement the functioning of sewage 
treatment plants. 

Prof. Tyler declared the natural meth- 
ods of self-purification of streams, “which 
have been so important in conserving 
their waters for the use of mankind, may 
be reinforced efficiently and economically 
by stream reaeration,” and expressed the 
hope that “further large-scale applica- 
tions of this process will be welcomed 
by state and federal authorities.” 


Build for Wind Pressure 


Airplanes and suspension bridges seem 
to the layman to have little in common, 
but engineers now state that the same 
principles used by aircraft makers in de- 
creasing wind resistance can be applied 
to suspension bridge construction. 

The principle, three experts told the 
meeting, is virtually identical whether 
applied to the plane or a bridge. The ob- 
jective in bridge designing is to elimi- 
nate wind pressure, in the same manner 
as the plane makers have done away 
with wing flutter. 

The three engineers reported on an 
investigation by them of the recent fail- 
ure of the Tacoma Narrows suspension 
bridge which they made to secure infor- 
mation on how to make suspension struc- 
tures safe throughout a normal lifetime. 
They are Prof. F. B. Farquharson of 
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the University of Washington, and C. E. 
Andrew and Dexter R. Smith, engineers 
of the Washington Toll Bridge Author- 
ity. 

The Tacoma Narrows bridge failed 
because of constant oscillation in the 
winds prevailing in the section. It vir 
tually “shook itself” to pieces, the engi- 
neers said. With the help of wind-tun- 
nel studies, they have designed a bridge 
that they feel will be safe. 

Their studies have convinced them, 
they declared, that investigations of winds 
as they exist may weil become very im- 
portant in the preliminary design studies 
of every suspension bridge, and will be 
a major control of the type of structure 
to be used. 


Millions Needed for Roads 


From  $16,000,000,000 to $20,000, 
000,000 will be required to modernize 
the present highway system to accommo- 
date present traffic, Charles Upham of 
the American Road Builders’ Associa- 
tion told the Society. 

The highway appropriation for 1946 
should approximate $750,000,000, and 
reach $2,000,000,000 by 1949, and then 
continue at that level, he believes. It 
would be financed by gasoline and other 
taxes paid by highway users. 

“In the years before the war the high- 
way users paid into the government 
agencies in highway user taxes approxi- 
mately $2,240,000,000 per year,” he 
stated. “With the additional ten to fifteen 
million new cars coming on the highways 
and the pent up desire of everyone to 
get out on the road again, the gasoline 
taxes collected by the state and federal 
governments would amply finance the 
cost of all new highway construction if 
it were all used for that purpose.” 

A heavy road building program is 
needed also to keep general economical 
conditions at a high level. For every dol- 
lar spent in road construction by modern 
methods, three dollars worth of business 
results, he asserted. For every man em- 
ployed on the road building job, 1.7 
are employed in the industries that fur- 
nish materials and equipment. 
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The full public construction program, 
including roads, buildings and other 
projects, should be adjusted, Mr. Upham 
said, to keep the total construction al- 
ways above 12° of the national income. 
“During the ’20’s, full employment and 
prosperous conditions existed when con- 
struction volume exceeded 12°% of the 
national income. Unemployment  oc- 
curred when the volume went below this 
figure.” 

News Letter, 
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INVENTION 


Ball and Socket Joint 
Compensates for Own Wear 


> BALL AND socket joints, important 
to users of many kinds of machines, will 
no longer need frequent replacement if 
a new joint recently patented lives up to 
expectations. It is called an autornatic 
wear-compensating joint, the wear be 
ing compensated for by a tapering pin 
that spreads the two halves of the ball. 

This ball of the joint is in two semi- 
spherical parts with curved inner sur 
faces that form a tapering bore to hold 
the tapering pin. The smaller end of the 
pin,-projecting through the socket, holds 
a nut behind a spring. The 
spring tends to draw the pin tighter 
into the bore, and does so if there is any 
wear on the outside of the ball or the 
inside of the socket. This expands the 
sections of the ball, causing them to fit 
closely into the socket. A special system 
of lubrication helps reduce wear. 

The patent number for this joint is 
2,401,814 and it was awarded to Paul 
B. Burhans of Fort Myers, Florida. 

July 27, 1946 


which is 


Science News Letter, 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


High Contrast Film 
For Television Movies 


> BETTER TELEVISION pictures will 
result from use of a new du Pont motion 
picture film which carries an emulsion to 
obtain more detail in both highlights and 
shadows of outdoor scenes. 

To save processing time and demon- 
strate the flexibility of handling of news 
pictures over a television system, the new 
film is used in negative form. A positive 
picture will appear on television screens. 
Since the picture is reversed as it passes 
through each stage of signal amplifica- 
tion in the television system, it is only 
necessary to have an odd number of 
amplification stages to end up with a 
positive picture on the screen. 

Science News Letter, July 27, 1946 
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ENGINEERING 


Noisy Air Hammer 
Replaced by Flame 


> NO LONGER NEED a oneighbor- 
hood be disturbed by the deafening 
noises of the air compressor cutting away 
pieces of concrete in street or sidewalk. 
\ flux-forming fuel, and method of use, 
patented recently, permits a noiseless 
process. While it is particularly applicable 
in piercing round deep blasting holes in 
concrete and hard iron ore, it can be 
used to make grooves or cuts in the min- 
eral materials. 

The flux is a mixture of free-flowing 
finely pulverized materials, fed contin- 
uously into the blowpipe flame of an ox- 
ygen burner. It is composed of varying 
quantities of iron, manganese, silicon, 
aluminum, and either zirconium or cal- 
cium. A convenient way to get the mix- 
ture is to use ferromanganese, zirconium- 
silicon alloy, and aluminum, all in finely 
divided form. Calcium-silicon alloy can 
replace the zirconium alloy in whole or 
in part. 

This mixture, when burned in gaseous 
oxygen, provides much heat. It forms 
oxides with the materials being cut, and 
these are in the form of a highly fluid 
slag. The gaseous products of combus 
force the slag from the hole. 

Patent 2,402,947 was granted Charles 
J. Burch, Plainheld, N. J., for this in 
vention. It has been assigned to the Linde 


tion 


\ir Products Company. 
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Science 


MEDICINE 


New Treatment for 
Glaucoma Stops Pain 


> A NEW, PAIN-RELIEVING 


ment for acute glaucoma, disease respon 


treat 


sible tor a large proportion of blindness, 
is arousing enthusiasm among eye spe 
cialists in this country and in Mexico. 
The treatment was developed inde- 
pendently and at almost the same time 
by Dr. Manuel Jose Icaza, of Mexico 
City, and Dr. J. M. Levitt, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., who has just finished almost four 
vears of Army service. 
Che treatment consists in injecting an 
anesthetic into the 
hind the eyeball. This blocks the sensory 
preventing their car- 


solution region be 
nerves of the eye, 
rying pain messages. Before and after 
the injection, solutions of pilocarpine and 
physostigmine are dropped into the eye 
and epinephrine is injected with the lo- 
cal anesthetic 
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As a result, the pain disappears com- 
pletely and all signs of too great tension 
in the eye rapidly*and completely dis- 
appear. The opacity of the cornea, cause 
by swelling, clears up, the pupil contracts 
strongly under the effect of the drops 
given before and after the injection, the 
redness of eyelids and eye goes away, the 
eye softens and in some cases the visual 
power improves and the field of vision 
is enlarged. Whether these effects on eye- 
sight occur depends on how much per- 
manent damage to vision has taken place. 

Besides giving the patient relief from 
great pain, this treatment puts the eye 
into perfect condition for operation and 
allows the surgeon to plan the best opera- 
tion for each case and to perform it at 
exactly the right time, instead of having 
to do an emergency operation under con- 
ditions more likely to lead to failure than 
success, 

Dr. Icaza does not believe this treat- 
ment is a remedy for glaucoma. He con- 
siders it the most useful palliative yet 
found. He has used it successfully on 
more than 200 patients in the past five 
years. 

The method of injecting an anesthetic 
into the tissues at the back of the eye 
socket has long been standard practice 
for operations on the eye. 
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ASTRONOMY 


World Chain of 
Coronographs 


> A WORLD-WIDE chain of telescopic 
coronographs, permitting the antics of the 
sun to be watched at all times as if there 
were a perpetual eclipse, may result from 
the visit of Dr. Bernard Lyot to this 
country. The coronograph is the inven- 
tion of Dr. Lyot, famous French astron- 
omer. 

Such continuous eclipse observations 
will help considerably in making radio 
forecasts and in foretelling what will 
happen to the weather. 

Starting at Harvard Observatory, Dr. 
Lyot will visit all the large observatories 
in the United States and Canada, in- 
cluding the Climax, Colo., station of 
Harvard, 11,500 feet above sea level, 
where is located the only coronograph in 
America. He will test seeing conditions 
at each of the observatories to compare 
with conditions on the Pic du Midi, high 
mountain in southern France, where he 
observed with his coronograph through- 
out the war despite the German occupa- 
tion. 


Science News Letter, July 27, 1946 
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INVENTION 


Tin-Plating Sheet Metal 
By Electricity 


>» TIN PLATING of sheet metal, to be 
used in making the familiar “tin cans” 
and for other purposes, was carried out 
for years by the so-called dipping process. 
During the war a process of applying 
the tin in an electrolytic bath was de 
veloped and used largely because a thin- 
ner coat could be applied and less of the 
critical metal used. A patent, 2,402,185, 
on one electroplating composition and 
process has been granted to Ernest W. 
Schweikher, Shaker Heights, Ohio, as 
signor to the E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Company, Wilmington, Del. 

For electroplating, compositions in 
which the tin is in a stannous compound 
are found satisfactory but these com 
pounds are not stable or, if dry, become 
partly insoluble in storage. This patent 
is given for a mixture of stannous tin 
and smaller quantities of other chemicals 
that increase stability and produce no 
undesirable effects upon the tin deposits. 
A dry composition included is 66° 
stannous chloride and 33° sodium fluo- 
ride, the remainder being equal amounts 
of potassium ferri-cyanide and sodium 
thiocyanate. 
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RESEARCH 


Acetylene Plastic 
Wins Stalin Prize 


> PLASTICS developed from acetylene 
have won a Stalin prize award for Dr. 
Ivan Nazarov, director of the organic 
chemistry laboratory of the Academy ot 
Sciences Institute in Moscow. 

A pupil of the late Russian chemist 
Favorsky, Dr. Nazarov has developed a 
number of organic compounds in the 
vinylacetylene series. Among these com- 
pounds is the base for strong glues used 
to join glass, plastics, woods, metals, 
stones and other solids. 

He produced transparent resins by 
polymerization of ethers, esters and gly- 
cols produced during the condensation of 
vinylacetylene with ketospirits, and has 
conducted research on organic com- 
pounds, 
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RADIO 


Radio “Hum” Attributed 
To Interstellar Space 


®» RADIO SIGNALS received from 
outer space on the wavelengths around 
hive meters are attributed to interplay of 
tree electrons in interstellar space, not 
blasts of radiations in the distant stars. 

The latest discussion of origin of the 
mysterious radio “hum” of the universe, 
that received some attention following 
the radar echoes from the moon, is con- 
tained in a report to the London science 
journal, Nature (June 15), ‘rom astron- 
omers of the Yerkes Observatory of the 
University of Chicago, Drs. J. L. Green- 
stein, L. G. Henyey, and P. C. Keenan. 

The sun is known to send out radio 
frequency radiation in connection with 
sunspot activity. This caused the sugges- 
tion that the radiation of a similar sort 
from interstellar space might be due to 
a sort of symphony of similar radia- 
tion from a great multitude of stars 
throughout the universe. 

Computations made by the American 
astronomers show that this source of ra- 
diation would produce an intensity much 
lower than that actually received on spe- 
cial radio receivers tuned to the outer 
universe. They conclude the origin is 
truly in the space between the stars. 
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SAFETY 


Army Life Raft Suitable 
For Commercial Planes 


> ODD APPEARING life rafts, devel- 
oped by the Army, bear little resemblance 
to any ever seen before. Their unusual 
shapes give them their names, the 
“Wheel” and the “Covered Wagon.” A 
particular feature is their size. 

Both are suitable equipment for giant 
transports on ocean routes as well as for 
the military crafts for which they were 
developed. They are equally suitable for 
use on surface vessels. The Wheel is 
large enough so that 104 men in the 
water can cling to it; the Wagon keeps 
‘) men comfortable and dry. 

They are made of rubber, and when 
packaged for storage in a plane or on 

ip deck require little space, not much 

iore than a large suitcase. They are the 
ypes that automatically inflate them- 
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selves with carbon dioxide gas from at- 
tached pressure tanks when released from 
their packaging. 

The Wheel resembles a large dough- 
nut with two cross tubes all inflated with 
the gas. Ropes are attached to all tubes 
for survivors in the water to grasp. The 
raft is a temporary means of survival 
until boats can come to the rescue. 

The Covered Wagon is boat-shaped 
but has a large canopy to protect its oc- 
cupants from sun and storms. It is a rub- 
ber raft with side walls, and inflated 
seats around the sides provide comfort 
for the men in it and insulate them 
from coldness of the water below. The 
arched supports for the canopy are in- 
flated rubber tubes. Attachments are 
available for mounting an _ outboard 
motor. The raft and canopy weigh 178 
pounds, and when in storage make a 
package less than three feet long and 
about two feet square. 

Science News Letter, 
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Crystal Structure of 
Molecules Studied 


> A NEW LOOK has been obtained 
into the basic molecular structure of the 
crystals of disease viruses. Electron micro- 
scope photographs of 26,000 times mag- 
nification taken at the National Institute 
of Health show the molecules themselves 
perched upon the face of a virus crystal 
in a regular arrangement. 

One of the unsolved problems in 
studying these disease-causing viruses is 
the structure of their crystals. Once scien- 
tists know how the molecule particles 
array themselves within the crystal they 
will have one more hint as to how to 
proceed in fighting the virus itself in the 
human, animal or plant that it makes 
ill. 

Two U. S. Public Health Service sci- 
entists, Dr. W. C. Price, also with the 
University of Pittsburgh, and Dr. Ralph 
W. G. Wyckoff, have just published sci- 
entifically in the London journal, Nature 
(June 8), actual electron microphoto- 
graphs of the molecules spotted in regu- 
lar array on the face of a crystal of bean 
mosaic virus. 

The next step after this exploration 
will be to apply the new method to pro- 
tein and other large molecule substances. 
This new way of reaching down into the 
minutely small structure of matter thus 
promises to give science a new probe into 
the fundamental process of living mat- 


ter. 
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WILDLIFE 


Duck and Goose Decline 
Reported as Serious 


> A DUCK’S LIFE is a hard one, and 
the prospects are that it will get harder. 


Hunters’ shots, disease and drought 
in the northern breeding grounds have 
cut the duck and goose population of 
the United States by 36°% in two years. 
Meanwhile, the number of hunters has 
increased more than half a million, with 
1,686,368 gun-carrying enemies search 
ing for the remaining 80,000,000 wild 
fowl. 

Officials of the U. S. Fish and Wild 
life Service term the situation “serious,” 
and their latest field reports indicate that 
the duck decline has hit all regions and 
all species. 

The answer, they declare, is shorter 
seasons for hunters or smaller bag limits 
or both. 

While many of today’s hunters were 
in the Armed Forces aiming at Nazis 
and Japs, the wildfowl census reached 
a peak in 1944 with an estimated 125.,- 
350,000 birds. But peacetime guns are 
being aimed at an already diminishing 
number of ducks and geese. 

Science News Letter, July 27, 
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Long Range Altimeter 
Aids in Blind Flying 


> PLANES won't be likely to crash into 
skyscrapers when using a new type of 
long-range radio altimeter, now being 
installed in transport planes. It gives the 
plane’s height in feet above the earth or 
any obstacle below. 

Although not designed to detect a 
building ahead as radar might, the alti 
meter enables the pilot to maintain safe 
altitudes when sudden changes in read 
ing indicate he is flying over a city with 
many towering buildings. The instru- 
ment is especially valuable in facilitating 
blind landings, since it gives the exact 
altitude continuously within a few feet, 
from ground level up to 400 feet. 

The present instrument, using a high 
frequency radio transmitter and receiver, 
was adapted from similar equipment de 
veloped for the Army Air Forces during 
the war. It automatically computes the 
exact distance to the terrain directly be 
low by gauging the time needed for 
short signals beamed from the instru- 
ment to be reflected back. 
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Three Planets 


Three planets can be viewed during August. In order 
of their brightness they are Venus, Jupiter and Mars. The 
brightest star on August evenings is Vega. 


By JAMES STOKLEY 


>» GONE FROM the evening sky of 
August is the brilliant display of planets 
that we enjoyed during the late spring, 
but three can still be seen in the early 
evening. Only one of them, Jupiter, re 
mains up long enough to get a place on 
the accompanying maps, in which the 
10:00 p.m., 
standard time, on Aug. 1, and an hour 
earlier in the middle of the month. 

These three planets are all in the con- 
stellation of Virgo, the virgin. Venus is 
the brightest of the trio, about 18 de 
grees above the horizon at the time the 
sun sets. With magnitude minus 3.8, it 
is the first to appear. Next in brightness 
(of magnitude minus 1.4), and farther 
to the south, is Jupiter. Mars is con- 
siderably fainter, equal only to a second 
magnitude star. All three planets are 
somewhat dimmed by reason of their 
proximity to the horizon, an effect of the 
greater thickness of air which their 
light has to penetrate on the way to us. 

At the first of August, Venus will be 
lower than Mars, but Venus moves faster, 
and on Aug. 9 she passes her fainter 
brother, at a distance of apparently only 
a little more than the diameter of the 
moon. The close approach, however, 
takes place in the morning, at an hour 
when they are not visible from this part 
of the world. The night before, as well 
as that of the 9th, will show them very 
close. Not until Sept. 3 will Venus pass 
Jupiter. 

The other two naked-eye planets have 
both passed into the morning sky. Mer- 
cury, in line with the sun, is behind it 
on Aug. 2, and by the 20th it will reach 
its position farthest west of the sun. Then 
it will be seen low in the east before sun- 
rise. Saturn passed behind the sun in 
July, and is now in the constellation 
of Cancer, the crab, which rises an hour 
or so before the sun. 

Almost directly overhead, in the con- 
stellation of Lyra, the lyre, we now see 
Vega, brightest of the August evening 
stars. Second brightest is Arcturus, to- 
ward the west, in Bootes, the bear-driver. 
Then comes Altair, high in the south, 


heavens are depicted for 


part of Aquila, the eagle. Fourth is An- 
tares, distinctly red in color, which is 
easily located in Scorpius, the scorpion, 
low in the south. Directly east of Vega 
is Cygnus, the swan, and in the figure 
we find Deneb, the fifth of the stars of 
the first magnitude visible these evenings. 


Milky Way Prominent 


At this time of year the Milky Way— 
Milton’s “broad and ample road whose 
path is gold and pavement stars” —comes 
into its best position. It is hard to see in 
competition with city lights, but from the 
country, on a dark, moonless night, it 
can well be appreciated, extending from 
the northeastern horizon, upwards 
through Cassiopeia, Cepheus, and down 
to the south through Cygnus, Aquila 
and Sagittarius. Though it looks to the 
naked eye as a continuous path of light, 
through a telescope, or even a good pair 
of binoculars, one can see, as Galileo did 
in 1610, that it is a swarm of stars. 

It was much later that astronomers be- 
gan to understand the Milky Way and 
the relation of the sun and other stars 
to it. This was done by statistical meth- 
ods, which ignore individual differences 
among the stars. They vary greatly in 
their intrinsic brightness, or candlepow- 
er, so when you see a faint star in the 
sky it may be a bright star far away— 
or a really faint one that is much closer. 
However, when considering large num- 
bers of stars, the individual differences 
iron out, and we can justifiably assume 
that the fainter a star appears, the far- 
ther away it is. 
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Astronomers classify stars according to 
their brightness by magnitude and, neg- 
lecting differences of individual stars, the 
average one of the third magnitude is 
about 1.6 times as far as the average 
second magnitude star. Thus, every time 
we go from one magnitude to the next 
fainter, we reach out 1.6 times as far 
into space—that is, we are observing a 
spherical volume of space that much 
greater in radius. This extra distance of 
1.6 times means that we observe about 
four times the volume. Consequently, if 
the stars are uniformly distributed, there 
ought to be four times as many third 
magnitude stars as those of the second, 
four times as many of the fourth as of 
the third, and so on. 


Counting the Stars 


Some two centuries ago astronomers 
began to make such counts, of selected 
sample areas of the sky. There are a 
total of 40 stars of the first and second 
magnitudes, and 135 when we include 
also those’ of the third. Thus the ratio 
between two and three is 3.4, not far 
from the figure of four. There are 4800 
stars down to the sixth magnitude, faint- 
est visible to the naked eye, and 15,000 
down to the seventh, so here the ratio 
between magnitudes is only 3.1. The 
largest telescope will detect stars down 
to the 20th magnitude, and there are 
about 1,000,000,000 that are as bright 
or brighter than this. As there are some 
560,000,000 stars down to the 19th mag- 
nitude, the ratio, between 19 and 20, is 
only 1.7, which shows that the farther 
away we get, the more thinly the stars 
are distributed. 

If we could observe down to the 29th 
magnitude, we could detect a total of 
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about 100,000,000,000 stars and then the 
ratio would drop to one. That is, a fur- 
ther increase to reveal stars of magni- 
tude 30 would not show any more. Then 
we would have reached the end of our 
stellar system. 

Not only do such counts tell us that 
the stars are confined to a limited sys- 
tem—they can also tell us its shape. 
Among the naked-eye stars there are 
about four times as many in a given area 
toward the Milky Way as in other di- 
rections. For stars of the 20th magnitude 
they are about 44 times as numerous, so 
this indicates that in the direction of 
the Milky Way we could go much far- 
ther before coming to the end. The 
whole system, which we call the Galaxy, 
thus has the shape of a vast grindstone, 
of such a diameter that light, traveling 
186,000 miles a second, takes about 100,- 
000 years to cross it. We are out quite 
a distance from the center, toward the 
constellation of Sagittarius, which we 
now see in the south, and that is why the 
Milky Way is so bright in that direction. 


Millions of Galaxies 


But although these stars of our own 
system are limited, there are millions of 
other such systems—other galaxies— out 
beyond the borders of ours. One of the 
nearest can be seen with the naked eye 
as a hazy spot of light in the constella- 
tion of Andromeda. The light from this 
takes about 700,000 years to reach us. 
With the 100-inch telescope at the Mt. 
Wilson Observatory, still the world’s 
largest, galaxies have been detected 
which are so distant that their light 
spends about 500,000,000 years on its 
way to us. The 200-inch instrument, 
nearing completion on Mt. Palomar, will 
reach out about twice as far, and it is 
in the observation of these distant ob- 


jects that this new astronomical eye will 
find one of its most important tasks. 


Celestial Time Table for August 


Aug. EST 

2 10:00 a.m. Mercury in line with sun 
7:53 p.m. Moon passes Jupiter 
3:55 p.m. Moon in first quarter 


Moon farthest, distance 251,300 
miles 

Venus passes Mars 

Meteors of Perseid shower vis- 
ible 

Full moon 

Moon in last quarter 

Mercury farthest west of sun 


4 

6 7:00 p.m. 

9 9:00 a.m. 

2 Early a.m. 
5:26 p.m. 

7 p.m. 

20 3:00 p.m. 


22 5:00 a.m. Moon nearest, distance 229,000 
miles 
24 10:59 a.m. Moon passes Saturn 


25 5:44 a.m. Moon passes Mercury 
26 4:07 p.m. New moon 

29 12:38 p.m. Moon passes Mars 

30 5:35 a.m. Moon passes Venus 


1:06 p.m. Moon passes Jupiter 
Subtract one hour for CST, two hours for 
MST, and three for PST. Add one hour for the 


corresponding Daylight Saving time. 
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SURGERY 


Surgery Aids Cancer 


Of Prostate Gland 


> CHANCES OF one kind of cancer 


patients surviving five years, the cus- 


tomary period for appraising results of 
cancer treatment, have been increased 


from 14.1%to 20%, it appears from a 
report of Dr. Charles Huggins of the 
University of Chicago (Journal of the 
American Medical Association, June 15). 

The patients Dr. Huggins reported 


were all elderly men with cancer of the 


prostate gland. The treatment was surgi- 


cal removal of the sex glands. 


Of the 21 patients operated on five 
years ago, one died of pneumonia within 


eight days of the operation. One is alive 
but has a slowly advancing prostatic can- 
cer. Four, including one man who was 


71 years old and dying at the time of 


operation, are now alive and well with no 
clinical or laboratory evidence of cancer. 


Reports quoted by Dr. Huggins of 


other meinods of treating this kind of 
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cancer show that the highest five-year 
survival rate was 14.1°%, with some as 
low as 1.3%. 

In spite of general acceptance of five 
years without recurrence as a cure for 
cancer, Dr. Huggins states that it is pre- 
mature to suggest that any of his patients 
has been cured. 

The effectiveness of the operation is 
apparently dependent on whether the 
cancer is dependent on male sex hor- 
mones and whether the sex glands are 
contributing functionally significant 
amounts of the total production of these. 

The 15 patients who did not survive 
the five-year period lived from three and 
one-half to 63 months after the operation. 

Among the five-year survivors, signs 
of spread of the cancer to the bones are 
either absent or equivocal, although all 
had signs of bone cancer at the time of 
the operation. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Timing Devices Make 
X-ray Photography Safe 


> X-RAY PHOTOGRAPHY has had 
its guess-work removed by two timing 
devices on which U. S. patents have just 
been issued to a pair of Chicago inven- 
tors, Russell H. Morgan and Paul C. 
Hodges. 


The first device consists of a photocell 
with suitable electrical hookup to swing 
a pointer over a graduated scale. A trial 
“shot” of X-rays is sent through the sub- 
ject onto the photocell; their remaining 
intensity determines the amount of cur- 
rent and hence the swing of the pointer. 
The scale is graduated directly in seconds 
needed for proper exposure of the film. 

The second device improves on the 
first, in that a preliminary “shot” is not 
necessary. The photocell receives the X- 
rays after they have passed through both 
the subject and the photographic film. 
Current from the photocell, instead of 
moving a pointer, builds up a charge on 
a condenser. When it reaches a prede- 
termined level it acts through a thyra- 
tron-controlled relay to break the X-ray 
circuit and end the exposure. The whole 
operation is automatic; the roentgenolo- 
gist does not even need to know what 
the proper exposure time is. 

Rights in both patents, Nos. 2,401,228 
and 2,401,229, are assigned to the United 
States of America, as represented by the 
Director of the Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development. 
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Rats on farms are costly; three of them 
will eat daily as much as two hens. 


Cod-liver oil as a possible substitute for 
linseed oil in paints is being investigated 
in Norway 


The excess of births over deaths in the 
United States during 1945 indicates a 
population increase of 154 per hour. 


New action mechanism in pianos 1s 
now constructed of magnesium and 
plastic materials; substituting magnesium 
for wood parts eliminates warping. 

The Big Dipper swings completely 
around the North Star in 24 hours; the 
different positions of the Dipper in the 
sky during different seasons are due to 


stars rising earlier each day. 


rht tubes have proved 
iperior to electric lights in 
luring Clear Lake gnats into traps; this 
bothersome pest, which breeds in enor- 


Fluorescent iQ 


ordinary 


mous numbers, takes its name from the 


Clear Lake region of California. 


Wood-waste utilization is a subject of 


University of New 


special research at the 
Hampshire; work is concentrated on 
plastics from sawdust, the use of lignin 
n plant-growing, and wood-yeast feeds 
or cattle and poultry. 





YOUR 


AND ITS CARE 
By O.L. Levin, M.D. and H. T. Behrman,M. D. 


NEW, REVISED, EXPANDED EDITION—JUST OUT! 
If you want healthy hair, lovely hair, then you need 
she expert advice in this book 

Two medica! specialists have here pooled their knowl- 
edge to give you in plain language the up-to-date 
scientific facts now available about hair. They tell you 
what to do to save and beautify your hair, stimulate 
healthier hair growth, and deal with many problems 
‘ommon and uncommon, as: 
Dandruff’—gcray hair—thinning 
scaip—baldness—abnorma!l types of 
olliness—brittle ¢@ryness—hair failing 
—parasites—hair hygiene, ete., etc. 

Medical science is better equipped than ever before 
to prevent hair trouble; or, if it already exists, to 
jeal effectively with it 


“A worthwhile book full of important information.” 
—Ohie State Medica! Journal. 


hair—care of the 
balir—cacessive 
out—infection 


Price $2.00, incl. postage. 5-day-Money-Back Guarantee 
EMERSON BOOKS, Inc., Dept. 648-C, 251 W. 19th 
Street, New York 11 
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MEDICINE 


New Approach to Checking 
Spread of Polio 


> A NEW SLANT on how infantile 
paralysis spreads and a possible new ap- 
proach to methods of checking its spread 
appeared in a report by Dr. Thomas 
Rivers of the Hospital of the Rockefeller 
Institute, New York, at the meeting of 
the American Medical Association in 
San Francisco. 

Scrupulous personal cleanliness on the 
part of every one as well as care to pro 
tect food, milk and drinking water from 
flies would be the weapons for prevent- 
ing the spread of polio, it appears from 
Dr. Rivers’ report. With many other 
scientists, he believes that the infantile 
paralysis virus leaves the bodies of pa- 
tients and healthy carriers in intestinal 
wastes, medically termed feces. Contact 
with the virus from this source, he be- 
lieves, is how the next person gets in- 
fected. 

Experience while serving with a Naval 
medical research unit on Guam during 
the war showed Dr. Rivers: how easily 
the polio virus or other germs leaving 


the body in feces can spread. 


The problem on Guam was _ hook- 
worm, not infantile paralysis. But it con- 
vinced Dr. Rivers that “many persons 
and their clothes are invisibly but dan- 
gerously contaminated with feces. 

“From a small cotton blanket on which 
an infant with hookworm had rested 
for 24 hours and which showed no vis- 
ible evidence of fecal contamination, 20,- 
000 infective hookworm larvae were ob- 
tained after the blanket had been kept 
in a moist condition for five days,” Dr. 
Rivers reported. 

The evidence from this apparently 
clean but bacteriologically dirty blanket 
helped the Navy doctors check hook- 
worm. It may furnish a better weapon 
for fighting the spread of polio. 

Flies may spread the polio virus as 
they carry typhoid fever germs. Dr. 
Rivers, however, does not think they 
play a major role in infantile paralysis. 
He debunked the idea of controlling 
polio by DDT sprayed from airplanes. 

Spraying DDT from airplanes to kill 
flies to control infantile paralysis, he said, 
would do about as much good as spray 
ing soapy water from planes for personal 
cleanliness. 
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POTATO SEEDS—tThese potato balls look so much like miniature green 
tomatoes that when they appear in somebody's garden they usually start 
an excited report of a potato-tomato hybrid, Actually they are only the normal 
seed-containing fruit of the potato plant, as shown in this U. S. Department 
of Agriculture photograph, and are noteworthy only because of their rarity. 
Luther Burbank started his career by planting the seeds from some of these 
potato balls, and the one good plant that came up out of the crop became the 
famous Burbank potato. 
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NOW! MAKE YOUR OWN BINOCULARS! 


Binocular 





Sorry! No more machined sets of 7X, 50 Bi- 

nocular Metal Parts. We do have unmachimed 

left and right body and cover plate castings 
. but no other parts. 


Stock + 820-Q $2.50 Postpaid 


Stock 25103-Q 


COMPLETE SET OF LENSES AND PRISMS 


FROM NAVY’S 7X, 50 MODEL 


SAVE UP TO $150.00! 





Here’s an unusual opportunity to secure a fine set 
of Binoculars ... 
Build them yourself with all of the very same optics 
contained in the Navy's 7 Power Glasses 
Binoculars which received such wide acclaim during 
the war. If, however, 
lar (% 
comprise % 
the Binocular. 
following:—2 Cemented Achromatic Eye Piece Lenses, 
17.5 mms. diam.; 
2 Cemented Achromatic Objective 
mms. All Lenses have the new low reflection coating. 
Complete assembly directions included. 


Stock 3#5102-Q Binocular Set of Lenses and Prisms 


at a tremendous saving of money. 
the 


you wish to construct a Monocu- 
a Binocular) you may do so. Monocular Sets 
quantities of the same optics required for 
The full Binocular Set comprises the 


4 Porro Prisms: 
diam. 52 


2 Eye Field Lenses; 
Lenses, 


$25.00 Postpaid 


Monocular set of Lenses and Prisms 
$12.50 Postpaid 





SPECIALS IN LENS SETS 
Set 21-Q—“Our Advertising Special’’—15 lenses 
for $1.60 Postpaid, plus 10-page idea booklet. For 
copying, ULTRA CLOSE-UP SHOTS, macropho- 
tography, experimental optics, magnifying and 
for making. a two power f/16 Telephoto Lens, 
‘Dummy Camera,” Kodachrome Viewer, DE- 
TACHABLE REFLEX VIEWFINDER for 35 mm, 
“ameras steroscopic viewer, ground glass and en- 


larging focusing vids, TELESCOPES, low power 

Microscopes and for many other uses. 

NEW 50-PAGE IDEA BOOK “FUN WITH 
CHIPPED EDGE LENSES" 

Contains wide variety of projects and fully covers 

the fascinating uses of all Lenses in sets listed 


ahove . . only $1.00 Postpard. 
SPECTROSCOPE SETS .. . These sets contam 
all Lenses and I’risms you teed lo mune @ 
Spectroscope plus FREE lhi-pave Instruction 
Book let. 
Stock #1500-Q Hand Type Spectro- 
scope $3.45 Postpaid 
Stock 71501-Q Laboratory Type Spectro- 
scope “ _$6.50 Postpaid 
POLARIZING RING SIGHT (Something New in 
Opties)—Utilizes the interference pattern created 
by a basal section of calcite or sodium nitrate 


crystal between crossed polarizers. Dram. 32 mms. 
Thickness 7 mms. 


Stock 7 2067-Q. 
CARRYING CASE WITH STRAPS FOR 
BINOCULARS — All leather construction - 


new—a regular $10.00 value. 
Stock +44-Q (Price includes tax) $4.80 Postpaid 


SECONDS IN PLANO-CONVEX CONDENSING 
LENSES. 
Stock 3 1068-Q Diam. F.L. 6-1/2”— 

70c each Postpaid 


TELESCOPE cag eo 
F.L. 


Diam. 52 mm., 


$2.00 Postpaid 


7X, 50 
- brand 


4-7/16”, 


ACHROMATIC 
LENSES—Cemented 
inches. Slieht seconds. 
Stock #6188-Q____ —— $3.50 Postpaid 


NEW PROJECT BOOK—HOMEBUILT RIFLE- 
SCOPES—30c Postpaid. List of available Riflescope 
Lenses sent FREE with book. 


RAW OPTICAL GLASS—An exceptional op- 


ACHROMATIC LENSES 
Dia. F.L 


Stock No, in mma, in mma, Price 
6158-Q* 18 R0 $1.00 
6162-Q 25 122 1.25 
6161-4)" 26 104 -80 
6166-Q 29 54 1.25 
6168-Q 29 76 1.25 
6171-Q 32 171 1.00 
6173-Q* 34 65 1.00 
6176-4)" 38 131 1.00 
6177-Q* 39 63 1.10 
6178-Q* 45 189 1.50 
6179-Q* 46 78 1.25 
6182-Q 27 51 1.25 
6183-Q 44 189 2.50 
. ASTERISKED ITEMS are uncemented, but 


FREE cement and Directions included with un- 
cemented sets. 


USES—Use these lenses for making Projecting 


Lenses, Low Power Microscope Objectives, cor- 
rected Magnifiers, substitute enlarging Lenses, 
Eye-Piece Lenses, Macrophotography, Gadgets, 


Optical Instruments, etc., etc. 
ALL THE LENSES YOU NEED TO 
MAKE YOUR OWN TELESCOPE! 
ALL ARE ACHROMATIC LENSES 


GALILEAN TYPE—Simplest to Make but has 
Narrow Field of View. 
Stock 


2#5018-Q—4 Power Telescope $1.25 Postpaid 
+ 5004-Q—Small 2 Power Pocket Scope 

$1.00 Postpaid 
PRISM TELESCOPES—Use Prism instead of 
Lenses to Erect Image. Have wide field of view. 

Stock 

#5012-Q—20 Power Telescope $7.25 Postpaid 
RIGHT ANGLE PRISM—Flint Optical Glass, size 
41 mm. by 91 mm. by 64 mm. Use in front of 
camera Lens to take pictures to right or left 
while pointing camera straight ahead. Also used 
in front of camera Lens to reverse image in 
direct positive work. Two of these Prisms will 
make an erecting system for a Telescope. 








portunity to secure a large variety of optical 
pieces, both Crown and Flint glass (seconds) 
2 varying stages of processing. Many prism 
blanks. 


Stock +703-Q 8 Ibs. (Minimum 
weight) —_ _........ $5.00 Postpaid 
Stock 2702-Q 1% Ibs._____- . $1.00 Postpaid 


MAGNIFIER SET—5 magnifying Lenses— 
Powers from 1 to 10. 
Stock 21026-Q 

RETICLE SET—5 assorted, 
from U. S. Gunsights. 

Stock 22026-Q _______________$1.00 Postpaid 


ORDER BY SET OR STOCK NO. 


EDMUND SALVAGE 


_..$2.00 Postpaid 
engraved reticles 











Stock + 3076-Q $3.00 Pestpaid 
WE HAVE LITERALLY MILLIONS OF WAR 
SURPLUS LENSES AND PRISMS FOR SALE 
AT BARGAIN PRICES. WRITE FOR CATALOG 
““Q”—SENT FREE! 
PRISMS 
Stock Base Base 
No. Type Width Length Price 
3040-Q Right Angle 33 mms. 23 mms. $ 1.25 
3053-Q Right Angle 70 mms. 168 mms. 3.00 
3001-Q Lens Surface 20mms. 14 mms. 2.00 
3006-Q Porro-Abbe 9 mms. 9 mms. 25 
3009-Q Porro 52 mms. 25 mms. 1.00 
3029-Q Dove 16mms. 65 mms. 1.25 
3036-Q 80 Degree Roof 60mms. 36 mms. 4.00 
3038-Q Roof Prism 18 mms. 34 mms. 2.50 
e SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


WAR BARGAINS in LENSES and PRISMS 


All items Finely Ground and Polished, some 
Edges Slightly Chipped or Other Slight im- 
perfections Which We Guorantee Will Not 
Interfere with Their Use. Come Neatly Packed 
ond Marked. 


TO KEEP POSTED on all our new Optical 
Items, send 10c and your name and address to 
get on our regular “Flash” mailing list. 





GIANT SIZE RED AND AMBER FILTERS 


Filter material is cemented between glass. 
All %” thick. 

Stock + Color Diam. Price 
706-Q Red 7-%"” $1.00 
707-Q Red 5-%” 3.00 
708-Q Amber cee 3.00 
709-Q Amber 5-7 2.00 
POLARIZING FILTER Diam. 73 mm, Per- 


fect condition. 
Stock 2 637-Q 


MOUNTED PROJECTION LENS 


A mounted f 2.1; 3.5 inch F.L. Projection 
Lens mfgd. on a Navy contract to be used on 
a 35 mm. Projector. Low reflection coated. 
Perfect condition. Black finish threaded at 
rear end. Outside diam. approx. 2 inches. 
Stock 7 4031-Q _..$12.00 Postpaid 
35 MM KODACHROME PROJECTING LENS 
SET—Consists of 2 Achromatic Lenses for pro- 
jecting, plus 2 Condensimg Lenses and a piece 
of Heat Absorbing Glass with directions. 
Stock 24 4029-Q _ - $3.10 Postpaid 
35 MM. KODACHROME PROJECTING LENS 
SET—Consists of Achromatic Lens for project- 
ing, plus a Condensing Lens and a piece of 
Heat Absorbing Glass with directions. 

Steck +4025-Q ___.____________ $1.95 Postpaid 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


$3.00 Postpaid 


Stock No. Item Price 
3006-Q—Porro Abbe Prism $0.25 each 
2024-Q—10 Pieces Circular A-1 Plate 
Glass (Dia. 31 mm.—for 
making filter) ikinmaitecanemes oa 
3021-Q—Amwei Roof Prism (3rd 
grade) 2 -25 each 
523-Q—Six Threaded “Metal Reticle 
Cells -25 
624-Q— -Neutral Ray Filter size 
4%” x 2%” -25 
3022-Q— Round Wedge 65 mm. dia. 5.00 each 
16-Q—Level Vial, 48 mm. long -20 each 
1040-Q—6 Power Magnffier—diam. 
35 mm. ..... .25 each 
2043-Q—Standard Crossline Reticle 
dia. 29 mm. -50 each 
1034-Q—Burnimg Glass Lens .25 each 
535-Q—Small First Surface Mirror .30 
3003-Q—Amici Roof Prism with Cor- 
rected Roof 2.50 
633-Q—Combination Polarming and 
Infra-Red Filters, diam. 
20 mm. 50 


(Minimum Order on Above—$1.00) 


TANK PRISMS—PLAIN OR SILVERED 


90-45-45 deg. 5%” long, 2%” wide, finely 
ground and polished 


Stock No. Item Price 

3004-Q—Silvered Prism 

(Perfect) $2.00 Postpaid 
3005-Q—Plain Prism (Per- 

fect) a $2.00 Postpaid 
3100-Q—Silvered Prism 

(Second) $1.00 Postpaid 
3101-Q—Plain Prism (Sec- 


ond) $1.00 Postpaid 
(Illustrated Book on Prisms mcluded FREE) 


BATTERY COMMANDER’S TELESCOPE, 
MODEL BC-65—Complete with Tripods—10 
power. New, in perfect operatmg condition. 
A Binocular type instrument. Government 
cost approx. $1300.00. 

Stock 2+900-Q $245.00 Postpaid 


e IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


COMPANY, P. 0. Audubon, New Jersey 
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Tame or Familiar? 


> FREQUENTLY we hear of a person 
living on the farm or in the woods who 
has “tamed” wild animal not 
usually kept as a pet, like a porcupine, 
or a groundhog, or a skunk, or even a 
toad. We may also hear of animals in a 
given locality that one 
can walk right up to them. 

soth these uses of the word are some- 
Ordinarily timorous or 
cautious animals, like deer or beaver, 
that let you approach them should prop- 
erly be called fearless. Actually, such 
fearlessness is the normal attitude of ani 


some 


being so “tame” 


what inaccurate. 
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mals toward man unless he has given 
them cause to regard him as a predator, 
and in the same class with wolves and 
wildcats. 

The person with a “tame” wild ani- 
mal as a rule gets no further than hav- 
ing offerings of food accepted, or perhaps 
being permitted to stroke its fur or 
scratch its ears. This degree of intimacy 
is tolerated, and even apparently en- 
joyed, by a great variety of animals, 
which otherwise live their normal wilder- 
ness lives. Naturalists refer to such ani- 
mals as “familiar” rather than “tame” 

A step toward real tameness comes if 
the animal consents to share quarters 
with its human friend. That is an ap- 
proach to what zoologists call commen- 
salism, which merely means living in 
the same house. As a matter of fact, some 
of our supposedly domesticated animals, 
cats for example, though housemates of 
man for scores of generations, are really 
no tamer than that. They accept our 
food, affection and shelter, and give us 
nothing in return but their pleasant com- 
pany. The same can be done with prairie- 
dog or armadillo, starting from scratch. 


An animal may be regarded as fully 
tamed when it makes some tangible re- 
turn to its human partner for the favors 
it receives, such as helping 
or guarding property, 


hunting, 
or bearing bur- 


for identification markings, 


for saving time, for speeding 


up laboratory jobs 


The Vibro-Tool writes names or any identifying 
symbols on test tubes, flasks, watch cases, met- 
allurgical specimens, plastics, steel, stone. A time- 
saving, important adjunct to smooth laboratory op- 
eration. More than 300 Vibro-Tools are used in 
a single industrial plant by inspectors, foreman, 
for marking, cutting gaskets, etc. For 
the Vibro-Tool decorates, embos- 
. on glass, plastics, metals 


tool cribs, 
the craftsman, 
ses, tools, engraves . . 
and leather. 


110 V 60 cycle; 120 vertical strokes per sec. With 
engraving needle $7.50; with set of accessories 
$16.15. 

Order from your laboratory supply house or write 
direct to 








‘BURGESS 


(HANDICRAFT DIVISION) 
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dens. Dogs illustrate this behavior phase 
very well, and so do horses. Some cats 
approach this level, but they are excep- 
tional individuals. 

Wild animals can be fully and satis- 
factorily tamed. Wild horses, after prop- 
er handling, become good saddle and 
draft animals. Wild elephants are con- 
stantly being rounded up in the Asiastic 
tropics, and live long lives of service to 
man. Hawks and cheetahs, the very sym- 
bols of fierce independence, are captured 
and tamed into excellent hunting ser- 
vants. 

There is thus no question of the tam- 
ability of wild animals; only, before we 
call an animal tame we should be sure its 
behavior towards man qualifies it for 


that title. 
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PHYSICS 


Universe’s Ultimate 
Forces Probed 


> AN UNDERSTANDING of the ulti- 
mate forces of the universe promises to 
result from the hundreds of millions of 
electron-volts that atomic physics is about 
to let loose in new atom smashers. 

This may be more important than the 
development of the atomic bomb. 

Dr. Robert J. Oppenheimer, director 
of the Los Alamos Atomic Bomb labora 
tory when the bomb was first made, also 
predicted to the American Physical So 
ciety meeting at the University of Cali 
fornia: 

1. Fundamental 
theories of matter. 

Extension of new 
other fields of science. 

3. Discovery of new elementary nu- 
clear particles that will give a better pic- 
ture of the atom and the principles upon 
which it works. 

Man is now about to duplicate nature’s 
most powerful atom-smashing, the cos 
mic rays that consist of protons hurtling 
into the earth’s atmosphere from outer 
space, crashing into atmospheric atoms 
and causing birth of an atomic particle 
called a mesotron. It takes about 250 
million electron volts to knock a meso- 
tron out of another proton, and atom 
smashers are now reaching that energy 
and beyond. 

Particles now known to be a part of an 
atom were listed by Dr. Oppenheimer as 
the electron, proton, neutron, positron, 
mesotron, gamma ray, and a hypotheti- 
cal neutrino for which evidence has not 
been found. 
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- Books of the Week - 


ASTRONOMY: A Textbook for University and 
College Students—Robert H. Baker—Van 
Nostrand, 461 p., tables and illus., $4., 4th 
ed. For use in introductory courses requir- 
ing no special preparation in mathematics 
and physics. This 4th ed. contains a brief 
treatment of celestial navigation, and re- 
sults of recent inquiries in astronomy. 

CHECKLIST OF THE COLEOPTEROUS INSECTS 
OF MEXICO, CENTRAL AMERICA, THE 
WEST INDIES, AND SOUTH AMERICA: Part 
4—Richard E. Blackwelder—Smuthsonian 
Institution, 763 p., paper, 50 cents. United 
States National Museum, Bull. 185. 

CHEMISTRY AND HUMAN AFFAIRS—Wil- 
liam E. Price and George H. Bruce— 
World Book Co., 788 p., illus. and diagrs., 
$2.68. A textbook implementing a general 
high-school chemistry course, with broadly 
cultural as well as utilitarian value. 

ELECTRONICS IN INDUSTRY—George M. 
Chute—McGraw-Hill, 461 p., illus. and 
diagrs., $5. A broad introduction to the 
use of electronic circuits and equipment, 
outlining the industrial uses of tube cir- 
cuits and giving detailed explanations of a 
large number of electronic equipments now 
serving in industrial plants. 

FooD CONSUMPTION LEVELS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, CANADA, AND THE UNITED 
KINGDOM—Government Printing Office, 
58 p., tables, paper, 15 cents. Third re- 
port of a Special Joint Committee set up 
by the Combined Food Board. 

HIWASSEE ISLAND: An Archaeological Ac- 
count of Four Tennessee Indian Peoples— 
Thomas M. N. Lewis and Madeline Kne- 
berg—Univ. of Tennessee Press, 311 p., 
tables, illus. and maps, paper, $5.50. The 
story, representing nearly two years of large 
scale excavation, of the prehistoric people 
who successively inhabited one of the larg- 
est islands in the Tennessee River. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY—Arthur W. 
Haupt—McGraw-Hill, 425 p., illus., $3.50, 
2nd ed. A textbook intended to introduce 
the college student to the science of plant 
life, and attempting to lay the foundation 
for further studies, rather than treat the 


RADIO 


subject exhaustively. 

OUR FAR EASTERN RECORD: The War 
Years—Shirley Jenkins—Imstitute of Pa- 
cific Relations, 96 p., paper, 25 cents. The 
third pamphlet in a series of documentary 
studies of American Far Eastern policy, 
attempting to answer questions regarding 
the nature of our Far Eastern Policy. 

PERMIAN FUSULINIDS OF CALIFORNIA— 
M. L. Thompson, Harry E. Wheeler, John 
C. Hazzard—Geological Society of Amer- 
ica, 77 p., maps and illus., $1.25. Geo- 
logical Society of America, Memoir 17. 

PROBLEMS IN THE IMPROVEMENT OF READ- 
ING—Constance M. McCullough, Ruth M. 
Strang, Arthur E. Traxler—McGraw-Hill, 
406 p., tables, $3.50. A book to aid teachers 
and administrators in solving the reading 
problems which they encounter in their 
schools, ranging in scope from the elemen- 
tary schools to adult education. 

RACIAL MYTHS—Mary Ellen O'Hanlon, O. P. 
—Rosary College, 32 p., paper, 25 cents. 
A scientific examination of some of the 
erroneous ideas and prejudicial theories 
so detrimental to social and interracial jus- 
tice. 

RADAR: What It Is—John F. Rider and G. C. 
Baxter Rowe—Rider, 72 p., illus. and 
diagrs., paper, $1. A complete, non-tech- 
nical explanation of the principles of radar, 
of its applications, and of its various -uses 
by the Armed Forces. 

A VEGETABLE GARDENER’S HANDBOOK ON 
INSECTS AND DISEASES — Government 
Printing Office, 30 p., illus., paper, 15 
cents. An aid to the gardener in identify- 
ing the more common insects and related 
forms and the more common diseases thet 
attack vegetable gardens in the U. S., and 
in providing him with simple directions 
for the control of these pests. 

X-RAYs IN PRACTICE—Wayne T. Sproull— 
McGraw-Hill, 615 p., tables and illus., $6. 
A comprehensive treatment, giving the 
reader a broad understanding of X-rays, 
their nature, and the many purposes for 
which they may be used. 
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Next: “Reading by Radio” 


> FACSIMILE radio receivers will soon 
join ordinary receivers and television sets 
in the modern “radio” home. They will 
provide exact copies of letter-sized, four- 
column news sheets put on the air at 
frequent intervals by special broadcast- 
ing stations. 

Facsimile transmission of pictures, 
charts, printed pages and letters by radio 
is not new, but improved transmitting 
method and receiving equipment now 
make the procedure more practical. The 
installation of receivers in homes is de- 
pendent upon the erection of broadcast- 
ng stations to put the printed news on 


the air. One such station has been com- 
pleted in New York, and six others else- 
where will follow soon. 

This first is FM-Facsimile broadcasting 
station WGHF, of Finch Telecommuni- 
cations. Successful demonstrations have 
recently been made in transmitting the 
letter-size newspaper, at the rate of 500 
words a minute, to receiving sets in the 
city, and to others on moving passenger 
trains and soaring airplanes. 

Similar facsimile transmission may 
have many other uses. The approach 
of vessels below New York harbor is 
now being reported by Radio-Telefax 
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equipment installed on pilot boats. One 
bank will soon use facsimile transmis- 
sion to send copies of checks presented 
for cashing to a central office to identify 
the signature. 

The facsimile transmitter is a scanning 
machine with a spinning cylinder about 
which the copy to be sent is wrapped. 
A sharp point of light traces a closely 
spaced spiral line on the surface of the 
paper, and causes the lights and darks 
of the copy, made by print or pictures, 
to be reflected with varying intensity 
upon a photoelectric cell. 

The electric currents from the cell 
caused by the varying light are convert- 
ed into radio waves by special equipment 
in the broadcasting apparatus. These 
waves are received on a cylinder in the 
receiver, spinning at identically the same 
speed as the transmitter cylinder. They 
pass through sensitized paper, leaving 
an exact copy of the original. 
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An unusual thing about the white 
stork is that for ages longer than recorded 
history it has built its nest on roofs or 
close to human habitations. 





pH INDICATOR 
FOR “EVERYBODY” 


Here’s the pH Indicator for the man 
who is not necessarily a pH expert. It’s 
portable and handy for any lab. It’s sturdy 
and dependable and easy to use. 

Instrument can be used with either 
thick or clear solutions at any tempera- 
ture to SOC. It’s affected neither by 
“sticky” weather (unless relative humid- 
ity is over 95 and ambient temperature 
is over 30C), nor by the electric fields of 
other nearby equipment. 

Catalog E-96(2) gives further details. 
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‘New Machines And Gadgets: 


% GASOLINE blow torch in combi- 
nation with a removable soldering iron, 
developed in Germany, has a burner head 
of common design, a fuel tank inside its 
handle, and a pump within the tank. The 
soldering copper is fastened to the top of 
the torch and is held in the flame. 
July 27, 1946 


Science News Letter, 


4% FIBER-METAL package for frozen 
foods eliminates the inner sealed bag or 
outer wrap. It has metal ends easily re- 
movable with an ordinary hook-type 
opener. The walls are of paraffin-impreg- 
nated fiber, and the whole is semi-rigid 
in construction, 

1946 


Science News Letter, July 27, 


% PLASTIC SHOES for women, re- 
cently patented, have their soles, instep 
supports and elevated heels in a single 
molded piece. Fabrics, preferably in the 
form of ribbons, pass around the foot 
and ankle. The plastic used may be trans- 
parent or colored. 


Science News Letter, 


% FACSIMILE equipment just in- 
stalled in a New York bank facilitates 
the cashing of checks. The machine sends 
an exact picture of any check over a tele- 
phone wire to the bank's central signa- 
ture file for verification. A report is re- 
ceived in about one minute. 


July 27, 1946 


Science News Letter, July 27, 1946 


%& NEW TYPE syringe, greatly sim- 
plifies the technique of administering 
penicillin as it makes possible the use 
of a one-shot cartridge containing a 24- 
hour dose. The low cost of making the 





AERONAUTICS 

What are the features of the new Army 
flight suit for supersonic flying? p. 53. 
ARCHAEOLOGY 

How many 
vated recently 
ASTRONOMY 

What are the only 
during August? p. 58. 


giant heads have been exca- 
" ap 


in Mexico? p. 52. 


three planets visible 
Who is the French astronomer who is visit- 
ing this country for the purpose of compar- 
ing observations of the sun at the various 
observatories? p. 56. 
ENGINEERING 
What principle of safety applies to both 
airplanes and suspension bridges? p. 55. 
What method is being used in place of the 
noisy air hammer to cut concrete and steel? 
p. 56. 


Where published sources 





Question Box 


are used they are cited. 


plastic device shown in the picture per- 
mits disposal of the syringe after a single 
use. 
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%% AIR FILTER in railroad passenger 
cars contains activated carbon through 
which the air in the car is circulated. 
It will eliminate by adsorption odors 
from smoking, food, drink, and even 
from passengers themselves. The equip- 
ment requires relatively little space. 
Science News Letter, July 27, 1946 


4 MOIS™’"/RE REMOVER, to dry air 
passing th ough compressed air lines, is 
a cyl al chamber with a perforated 
hollow structure projecting inside from 
the air-outlet end. This is filled with 
steel wool surrounded by felt. The air 
inlet is on one side of the cylindrical 


chamber. 
Science News Letter, July 27, 1946 


% TANK for keeping fish fresh, as 


caught or after cleaning, preserves by re- 





ENTOMOLOGY 
What steps will probably be taken to pre- 


serve wild ducks in this country? p. 57. 
MEDICINE 
How are unborn 
syphillis? p. 54. 
What steps may be taken to check the 
spread of infantile paralysis? p. 60. 


babies to be cured of 


PHYSICS 
Which 
probed 


forces is now to be 
cyclotron? p. 62. 


of nature's 
with the new 


PUBLIC HEALTH 

What are some of the serious problems 
facing the World Health Organization? p. 53. 
ZOOLOGY 

What is the natural attitude of wild ani- 


mals toward man? p. 62. 








placing much of the air with oxygen af 
ter the fish are packed. The tank, with 
oxygen constituting 35% or more of the 
pressurized gaseous content, is hermeti- 
cally sealed. 


Science News Letter, July 27, 1946 


% BOTTLE CARRIER for corrosive 
and staining chemicals is cushioned 
with material that is acid, caustic and 
corrosion resistant,and is designed to de- 
crease bottle breakage in handling or 
transporting. Bottles ave completely en- 
closed within the carrier by pulling a 
draw string at top. 


Science News Letter, July 27, 1946 


If you want more information on the new 
things described here, send a three-cent stamp 
te Science News Letter, 1719 N St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C., and ask for Gadget Bulletin 
$21. To receive this Gadget Bulletin without 
special request each week, remit $1.50 for one 
year’s subscription. 


Let us do it 


When you want a book on science, 
save yourself the trouble of shopping. 
Let us get it for you. We will gladly 
obtain any American book or magazin. 
in print and pay postage in the United 
States. Just send your check or mone; 
order to cover retail price ($5 if price 
is unknown, change to be returned to 
you). When publications are free, send 
10c for haridling. Address: 


Book Department 


SCIENCE NEWS LETTER 
1719 N St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 











